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SUGAR. 


Suaar may be properly reckoned a necessary of life. 
It is of almost universal use throughout the world. 
The scattered tribes of North American Indians spend 
the months of spring in their rude encampments, manu- 
facturing sugar out of the juice of the maple ;—the five- 
and-twenty million inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
employ, throughout the year, two hundred thousand 
tons of shipping to export five hundred million pounds 
of sugar from their colonies. This enormous supply 
affords, upon an average, 20lbs. of sugar to each indivi- 
dual of our twenty-five millions of population. Through 
the natural operation of our commercial power this im- 
portant article of comfort is placed within the reach of 
the humblest in the land, although the revenue received 
by the state from the consumers amounts to 5,000,000/, 


anvually. 
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The Sugar-cane must be considered as a native of 
China, since it has been pretty accurately shown that its 
cultivation was prosecuted in that empire for two thou- 
sand years before sugar was even known in Europe, 
and for a very long period before other eastern nations 
became acquainted with its use. For some time after 
this substance, in its crystalline form, had found its way 
to the westward, through India and Arabia, a singular 
degree of ignorance prevailed in regard to its nature, 
and the mode of its production; and there is reason 
for believing that the Chinese, who have always evinced 
an unconquerable repugnance to foreign intercourse, 
purposely threw a veil of mystery over the subject. 
Persons have not been wanting, even in modern times, 
who have approved of this anti-social spirit, as being 
the perfection of political wisdom ;—but is it not a 
complete answer to their opinion, that every nation 
which has cultivated commercial relations has been 
steadily advancing in civilization, and adding most im- 
portantly to the sum of its comforts and conveniences ? 


Vou. I. 





while the inhabitants of China, although possessed of 
the greatest natural advantages, arising from variety of 
soil and climate, by which advantages they had so long 
ago placed themselves in advance of other people, have 
remained altogether stationary ? 

A knowledge of the origin of cane sugar was cor- 
rectly revealed in te middle of the thirteenth century, 
by the celebrated traveller Marco Polo; though it was 
partially known much earlier. The plant was soon con- 
veyed to Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where it 
became extensively cultivated. Early in the fifteenth 
century the sugar-cane first appeared in Europe. Sicily 
took the lead in its cultivation; thence it passed to 
Spain, Madeira, and the Canary Islands; and shortly 
after the discovery of the New World by Columbus, this 
plant was conveyed to Hayti and Brazil, from which 
latter country it gradually spread through the islands 
of the West Indies. 

The sugar-cane varies exceedingly in its growth, 
depending upon the nature of the soil. In new and 
moist land it sometimes attains the height of twenty 
feet. It is always propagated from cuttings. The 
hoeing of a cane-field is a most laborious operation 
when performed,’as it must be, under the rays of a 
tropical sun. Formerly this task was always effected 
by hand labour, but, of late years, where the nature of 
the ground will admit of the employment of a plough, 
that instrument has been substituted, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the planter and his labourers. The planting 
of canes does not require to be renewed annually; in 
such a case the utmost number of labourers now em- 
ployed on a sugar plantation would be wholly inadequate 
to its performance. 

When the canes are fully ripe they are cut close to 
the ground, and being then divided into convenient 
lengths, are tied up in bundles, and conveyed to the 
mill. The canes, on being passed twice between the 
cylinders of this mill, have all their juice expressed. 
This is collected in a cistern, and must be immediately 
placed under process by heat to prevent its becoming 
acid. A certain quantity of lime in powder, or of lime- 
water, is added at this time to promote the separation of 
the grosser matters contained in the juice; and these 
being as far as possible removed at a heat just sufficient 
to cause the impurities to collect together on the surface, 
the cane liquor is then subjected to a very rapid boiling, 
in order to evaporate the watery particles, and bring 
the syrup to such a consistency that it will granulate on 
cooling. Upon an average, every five gallons, imperial 
measure, of cane-juice, will yield six pounds of crys- 
tallized sugar, and will be obtained from about one 
hundred and ten well-grown canes. 

When the sugar is sufficiently cooled in shallow trays, 
it is put into the hogsheads in which it is shipped to 
Europe. These casks have their bottoms pierced with 
holes, and are placed upright over a large cistern into 
which the molasses—which is the portion of savcharine 
matter that will not crystallize—drains away, leaving 
the raw sugar in the state wherein we see it in our 
grocers’ shops: the casks are then filled up, headed 
down, and shipped. 

The molasses which have drained from the sugar, 
together with all the scummings of the coppers, are 
collected, and, being first fermented, are distilled for the 
production of rum. 


[Abridged from “ Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man.’"\ 
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LONGEVITY. 

Ir is stated in the Warsaw Gazette, that a shepherd 
named Demetrius Grabowsky, died a short time since at 
Potorski, on the frontiers of Lithuania, at the great age 
of 169 years. Jenkins, the oldest man on record in 
Fogiond, lived exactly as long as the Polish shepherd. 
Old Parr reached 152 years. Itis said that Grabowsky 
has left a son who is now 120 years old. A female died 
lately in Poland aged 124. Joseph Ram, a negro, 
affords the most extraordinary recent instance of lon- 
gevity, next to Grabowsky ; he died at the age of 146. 

A scientific correspondent of the ‘ Examiner,’ a paper 
which always attends to such remarkable exceptions to 
the ordinary term of human life, wishes that those to 
whom such cases are personally known, would collect 
and publish the circumstances for which the individuals 
were remarkable, particularly their habits. Sir John 
Sinclair, in his ‘Code of Health and Longevity,’ has 
stated that all of a great number of very old persons, 
whom he questioned, were alike only in two particulars 
—they were descended from parents of good constitu- 
tions, and—(what perhaps they could better affirm)— 
they were early risers. 


STATISTICAL NOTES, 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

(1.) Tus total population of England and Wales, accord- 
ing to the census taken in 1831, is 13,894,574*. ‘The rate 
of increase of such population, between 1801 and 1811, 
was 14 per cent.; between 1811 and 1821, 17} per 
cent.; between 1821 and 1831, 14 per cent.; and be- 
tween 1700 and 1831, 135 percent. The increase of 
the forty English counties, taken together, since 1700, 
has been 154 per cent., and that of the twelve Welsh 
counties 117 per cent. 

(2.) Of the following ten counties or districts, being 
the most remarkable for their manufactures, the average 
rate of increase, since 1700, has been 295 per cent., as 
thus appears :— 





Increase per Cent. 





Population, 7 ————— “ 

Counties. 1831. 180i—11, 1811—21. 1821—31. 1700—1831. 
Lancaster. . 1,336,854 23 27 27 800 
York, West , . 

Riding . 976,415 16 22 22 450 
Warwick . . 336,988 10 20 23 251 
Stafford 410,485 21 15 20 250 
Nottingham . 225,320 16 15 20 246 
Chester . 334,410 18 19 24 212 
Durham .. 253,827 ll 17 22 166 
Monmouth . 98,130 36 15 36 147 
Worcester . 211,356 15 15 15 140 
Salop .. . 222,503 16 6 8 119 

4,406,288 18} 203 224 295 


(3.) ¢: the following thirteen counties or districts, be- 
ing in part agricultural, and in part manufacturing, viz. 
Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Cornwall, Cumberland, South- 
ampton, Gloucester, Derby, Leicester, Middlesex, East 
Riding of York, Somerset, and Hertford, the total po- 
pulation, and average rate of increase, are,— 

Increase per Cent. 





Population, - 
1831. 1801—1811. 1811--1821. 1821—1831. 1700—i83) 
5,319,756 16} 183 153 147 


The highest rate of increase, since 1700, in these 
counties, has been in Surrey, where it has been 214 per 
cent.; and the lowest, in Hertfordshire, of 103 per cent. 
Middlesex, since that perivd, has incrensed 117 per 
cent., and the rate of increase has diminished oue per 
eent. since 182], having been 19 per cent. for the last 
ten years. Its present population is 1,358,541, 


* The numbers stated in the following analysis will be found to 
differ from an abstract of the returns penonet by Mr. Rickman; and 
also from the totals given as those of the respective counties, in the 
Parliamentary returns just issued. The numbers in this article are 
taken from the summary published with those returns, in which the 
errors arising from imperfect returns have been corrected. 
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(4.) Of the remaining nineteen English counties or 
districts, being almost entirely agricultural, viz. Devon, 
Essex, North Riding of York, Bedford, Suffolk, Berks, 
Oxford, Westmoreland, Northumberland, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Buckingham, Lincoln, Dorset, Wilts, Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton, Hereford, and Rutland, the total 
population, and average rate of increase, are,— 


Increase per Cent. 
~~ 


1811—1821. 
15} 


ee 


1801—1811. 
94 





Population, 
1831, 

3,727,920 

Tn the last-mentioned counties, the highest increase, 
since 1700, has been in Devonshire, of 99 per cent. ; 
and the lowest in Hereford and Rutland, being re- 
spectively 36 and 17 percent. Norfolk is at about the 
average, being 86 per cent. ‘The slow increase of the 
population of these agricultural counties, which has not 
nearly doubled itself in a period of 130 years, is worthy 
of observation, because the received law of population, 
according to Mr. Malthus, is, that population, when 
unchecked, increases in a geometrical progression of 
such a nature as to double itself every twenty-five 
years. 

(5.) North and South Wales stand together as fol- 
lows :— 


1821—1831. 1700—1831. 
103 84 


Increase per Cent. 


Population, oe 
183i. 1801—1811, 18)1—1821. 1821-~1821. 17v0—1831, 
805,236 13 173 12 117 


(6.) The territorial extent of the ten manufacturing 
counties first named, according to parliamentary docu- 
ments, together with the value of property therein, have 
been thus estimate :— 
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Comparing the population with the extent, it thus 


appears that Lancashire contains more than one inha- 
bitant to every acre,—that Warwick and Stafford have 
more than one to every two acres,—that Nottingham 
and Chester have about one to two acres,—and that the 


| other four have about one to between two and three. 
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These counties may, therefore, altogether be considered 
as exceeding the average population of England and 
Wales, which, compared to a superficies of 37,084,400 
statute acres, gives a ratio of one inhabitant to every 
two and a half acres. 

(7.) For some of the remaining counties, the returns 
are as follows :— 
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Here we see Middlesex with a population of more 
than seven to a statute acre; Surrey with one to an 
acre; Southampton, Devonshire, and Norfolk, with 
about one to every three acres; Buckingham with about 
one to four; and Hereford with one to five acres. 

(8.) In the order of the value of property, the fol- 
lowing six of the counties of England and Wales rank 


foremost :— 

Middlesex, Lancaster, Lincoln, 

York, Somerset, Devon; 
and the following six are, in that respect, of the least 
importance, viz. 

Hertford, Huntingdon, Monmouth, 

Bedford, Westmoreland, Rutland. 

The value of the property assessed, compared with 
the numbers of the people, is a good test of the state 
of agriculture in a given district. Thus, if Bedford- 
shire, with a population of 95,400, is assessed at only 
£364,277 real property, and a Scotch county (Berwick- 
shire), with only one-third of the population of Bedford- 
shire, is assessed at considerably more than two-thirds 
of real property, the inference: is, that there is some im- 
perfection in the state of things in Bedfordshire. The 
contrast between the English and Scotch agricultural 
counties will be shown hereafter under the head of 
Scotland. 

(9.) If we divide England into North and South, by 
a line drawn from the Wash in Lincolnshire to the Severn, 
the total population of the eighteen counties north of the 
line will appear to be 6,130,581, and of the twenty- 
two counties south of it 6,958,755 ; so that the southern 


counties still possess the larger population, notwith- 
standing its rapid growth in the north. There is no 
coal south of the line, with the exception of compara- 
tively inconsiderable beds in Gloucester and Somerset ; 
and the relative condition of the labouring population in 
the two divisions is, in many respects, much contrasted, 
as will be seen on reference to the state of pauperism, 
of crime, and of other matters about to be noticed. 
(To be continued.] 





INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Tue sixth number of “ The Quarterly Journal of Edu- 
tion,” just published, contains a very interesting paper 
on the curious subject of instructing the deaf and dumb. 
Most persons are greatly puzzled to know how a child, 
that can neither hear nor speak, can be taught to read 
and write, and express the most complex ideas. Some 
of this wonder may be perhaps removed by the following 
account of the method persued by the Abbé Sicard, in 
establishing a connexion in the mind of a pupil between 
an object and a word :— 

** Sicard placed before the learner various familiar 
objects, drawing them at the same time before his eyes 
on a board. He is then taught to point to the ob- 
ject on being shown the picture. He now tries his 
own skill in drawing, and is delighted to find that he 
also is understood by others. When the relation be- 
tween the actual object and its picture has been well es- 
tablished, the letters of the alphabet are written in a 
corner of the board, and the pupil is desired to take no- 
tice of them. ‘The name of the object is then written 
round its picture. This is a great rhystery to the pupil, 
and his astonishment is increased when the instructor 
rubs out the picture, leaving only the letters. While 
the pupil is wondering what this may mean, the instruc- 
tor shows the letters to a third person, who immediately 
selects a corresponding object from among a number. 
This process is repeated, and the student himself is al- 
lowed to find, that when /e draws the same uncouth cha- 
racters, he is equally successful in directing the atten- 
tion of a third person to the object, and this also when 
he places the letters in one horizontal line. He is then 
made to find out this effect will not be produced, if the 
order of the letters be deranged. This discourages him, 
but not for any long period, since his memory of impres- 
sions produced by the eye is unsually keen, owing to his 
peculiar situation. ‘The pictures are now dropped, and 
the name of every new object is given to him in ordinary 
characters, not that he has any notion what connexion 
the component parts of his new symbols have with the 
sounds which occur in spoken language ; he has no idea 
of sound, or at least of articulation, and he looks at a 
word, such as table, as a whole, conventionally used to 
represent a certain piece of furniture. Our reader, if he 
really can read, as the epitaph says, does the same thing. 
ile also reads by words, not by syllables or letters, for 
at one glance, and without being conscious of recalling 
any one particular letter, he passes from word to word, 
and, in simple sentences, almost from paragraph to pa- 
ragraph. ‘The only difference between the child who is 
deaf and dumb, and any other who is not, is, that the 
latter is already familiar with a sound which stands be- 
tween the object and its written symbol. The pupil is 
thus enabled to learn the written names of every thing 
which can be placed before his eyes. The adjective or 
quality of an object remains to be taught.” 

This process is much more complicated; but it is 
well explained in the article to which we refer. 





The Persians think that all foreign merchants eome to 
them from a small island in the northern waters, barren and 
desolate, which produces nothing good or beautiful; “ For 
why else,” say they, “do the Europeans fetch such things 





from us, if they are to be had at honie.”’. 
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ROOKS. 

Tais is the season in which rooks are carrying on the 
most active employment of their lives. They are build- 
ing and repairing their nests. Every one who has lived 
in the neighbourhood of a rookery must have had his 
attention awakened to these noisy workmen. Rooks 
nestle in large communities. Ten or twelve nests 
are sometimes to be seen on the same tree; and there 
are frequently considerable numbers of trees thus 
loaded with nests, all coiitiguous to each other. Though 
they usually select tall trees, they do not so in every 
case. In the garden of the Royal Naval Asylum, at 
Greenwich, a rookery is established upon some low trees, 
although there are many fine lofty elms in the park 
hard by, upon which not a single rook’s nest is to be 
seen. It is not improbable that they have been in- 
fluenced in their selection by a love of the noise of the 
boys in the play-ground of the Asylum. In the middle 
of the town of Dorchester is a large rookery, which 
has been established for many years, upon some 
high trees in a small garden which forms the play- 
ground of a boys’ school. As there are many higher 
trees in more retired situations in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, it would seem very probable that 
the birds are in some measure attracted by the bustle 
and clamour of the school. 

Goldsmith has given an animated account of his own 
observations on the proceedings of these birds :— 

“I have often,” says he, *‘amused myself with ob- 
serving their plan of policy from my window in the 
Temple, that looks upon a grove where they have made 
a colony in the midst of the city. At the commencement 
of spring, the rookery, which, during the continuance of 
winter, seemed to have been deserted, or only guarded 
by about five or six, like old soldiers in a garrison, 
now begins to be once more frequented ; and in a short 
time all the bustle and hurry of business is fairly com- 
menced. Where these numbers resided during the 
winter is not easy to guess, perhaps in the trees of 
hedge-rows, to be nearer their food. In spring, how- 
ever, they cultivate their native trees; and in the places 
where they were themselves hatched, they prepare to 
propagate a future progeny. They keep together in 
pairs; and when the offices of courtship are over, they 
prepure for making their nests and laying. The old 
inhabitants of the place are all already provided; the 
nest which served them for years before, with a little 
trimming and dressing, will. serve well again; the 
difficulty of nesting lies only upon the young ones, who 
have no nest, and must therefore get up one as well as 
they can, But not only are the materials wanting, but 
also the place in which to fix it. Every part of a tree 
will not do for this purpose, as some branches may not 
be sufficiently forked; others may not be sufficiently 
strong; and still others may be too much exposed to 
the rocking of the wind. The male and female, upon 
this occasion, are for some days seen examining all the 
trees of the grove very attentively ; and when they have 
fixed upon a branch that seems fit for their purpose, they 
continue to sit upon and observe it very sedulously for 
two or three days longer. ‘The place being thus deter- 
mined upon, they begin to gather the materials for their 
nest, such as sticks and fibrous roots, which they regu- 
larly dispose in the most substantial manner. But here 
a new and unexyected obstacle arises. It often happens 
that the young couple have made choice of a place too 
near the mansion of an older pair, who do not choose to 
be incommoded by such troublesome neighbours; a 
quarrel, therefore, instantly ensues, in which the old ones 
are always victorious. ‘The young couple thus expelled, 
are obliged again to go through the fatigues of delibe- 
rating, examining, and choosing; and having taken 
care to keep their due distance, the nest begins again, 
and their industry deserves commendation, But their 
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alacrity is often too great in the beginning; they soon 
grow weary of bringing the mu:erials of their nest from 
distant places, and they very easily perceive that sticks 
may be provided nearer home, with Jess honesty indeed, 
but some degree of address. Away they go, therefore, 
to pilfer as fast as they can; and wherever they see a 
nest unguarded, they take care to rob it of the very 
choicest sticks of which it is composed. But these 
thefts never go unpunished ; and probably, upon com 
plaint being made, there is a general punishment in- 
flicted. I have seen eight or ten rooks come upon such 
occasions, and setting upon the new nest of the young 
couple, tear it in pieces in a moment. 

“At length, however, the young pair find the neces- 
sity of going more regularly and honestly to work. 
While one flies to fetch the materials, the other sits upon 
the tree to guard it; and thus, in the space of three or 
four days, with a skirmish now and then between, the 
pair have fitted up a commodious nest, composed of 
sticks without, and of fibrous roots and long grass 
within. From the instant the female begins to lay, all 
hostilities are at an end; not one of the whole grove, that 
a little before treated her so badly, will now venture to 
molest her, so that she brings forth her brood with pa- 
tient tranquillity. Such is the severity with which even 
native rooks are treated by each other; but if a foreign 
rook should attempt to make himself a denizen of their 
society, he would meet with no favour ; the whole grove 
would at once be up in arms againt him, and expel him 
without mercy.” 

Rooks appear to be fond of the metropolis ; for, be- 
sides the rookery in the Temple gardens, which has 
been long abandoned, there was an extensive colony in 
the gardens of Carlton Palace, which, in consequence of 
the trees having been cut down, removed in the spring 
of 1827 to the trees behind New-street, Spring-gardens ; 
and there is a colony in the trees near Fife-house, at 
the back of Whitehall. There was also, for many years, 
a rookery on the trees in the church-yard of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the East, a short distance from the Tower. 

At Newcastle a rookery does or did exist at no great 
distance from the Exchange, and it is recorded that a 
pair of the rooks, afier an unsuccessful attempt to esta- 
blish themselves in the rookery, took refuge on the 
Exchange spire; and, though they continued to be 
persecuted by individuals from the adjacent colony, they 
succeeded in building a nest on the top of the vane, 
undisturbed by the noise of the populace below. They 
returned and built their nest every year on the same 
place till 1793, soon after which the spire was taken 
down. 
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THE WEEK. 


April. 22.—Easter-Day.—Easter, the anniversary of 
our Lord’s Resurrection, is directed to be celebrated on 
the first Sunday after the full moon that happens next 
after the 21st of March. If the full-emoon happens on 
a Sunday, Easter-Day is the Sunday after. This being 
the fourteenth day of the first Jewish month, corresponds 
in the Jewish calendar to the first day of the week after 
the Passover. 'The time at which this day must happen 
varies with the year; but the limits within which it must 
fall are the 22d of March and the 25th of April inclusive, 
making a period of thirty-five days. Easter governs the 
other movable feasts. For example, Septuagesima Sun- 
day is the ninth, and Shrove-Sunday the seventh, before 
Easter ; Whit-Sunday is the seventh, and Trinity-Sun- 
day the eighth, after Easter. The ceremonies with 
which Easter continues to be celebrated in Catholic 
countries, and the universal joy which is manifested by 
the people on its arrival, to terminate the fasting and 
mortification of Lent, are highly interesting. Among 
Protestants, as well as Catholics, on the Continent, 
Easter is considered the chief festival of the Christian 
Church, and the fact of its celebration on the same day 
by Christians of all denominations adds something to its 
solemnity. 


April 23.—St. George.—Those who have met with 
that book of wonders, called ‘The Seven Champions of 
Christendom,’ must have learned enough of the fabu- 
lous history of this Saint to render it unnecessary that 
we should say much about it. Those who have not had 
that school-boy gratification may well spare the trouble 
of seeking for it in their maturer years. We need not 
enter into these legends further than to say, in the words 
of an old ballad, 

* Read in old stories, and there you shall see 
How St. George, St. George, he made the Dragon flee.” 

St. George was lucky in being patronized by Edward 
ILL, who invoked his aid at the battle of Calais, in 
1349, and instituted the order of the Garter in his 
honour. England’s war-cry, from that period, has been 
* St. George!’ and Shakspeare calls it, in his Richard 
IIL., ‘* our ancient word of courage.” A good deal of 
expense was bestowed upon Saint George, on this his 
day, in the times when our ancestors were fond of doing 
honour to images. In an ancient history of the town 
of Reading, there is a curious account of the charges 
of decorating the figure of the Patron Saint, with his 
horse and the dragon, which required, for these adorn- 
ments, three calf-skins, two horse-skins, four pieces of 
clout leather, planks, iron, and other substantial gar- 
niture ; besides a coat for St. George himself, with roses, 
bells, girdle, sword, and dagger. 

April 23.—This day is a memorable one also in 
the calendar of genius, being at once that of the 
birth and that of the death of SHakspeare; and also 
that of the death, the following year, of his illus- 
trious contemporary Cervantes, the author of ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ At present we confine ourselves to a short 
notice of our great dramatist. William Shakspeare was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, in the 
year 1564. What credit we ought to give to the stories 
which tradition has handed down to us of his earlier years, 
it may be difficult to say. After a somewhat wild youth 
he appears to have come to Londor when he was about 
twenty-two years of age, having been, however, already 
some years married. His circumstances at this time are 
said to have been so destitute that he was wont occa- 
sionally to perform the very humble service of holding 
the horses of persons who came to the play at the 
theatre door. He is also reported to have officiated in 
the capacity of call-boy or attendant to the prompter. 
From this low condition, however, he was not very long 
inemerging. It has even been conjectured that he pro- 


duced his first dramatic composition (the First Part of 





Henry VI.) so early as 1589, when he was only twenty- 
five years old. It is certain that some of his happiest 
productions—for example, his ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ his 
‘ Richard IT.,’ and his ‘ Richard III.’—were printed in 
1597 ; and they may have appeared on the stage some 
years before. He continued to write for the stage for a 
considerable number of years—occasionally also appear- 
ing as a performer; and at length, having secured by 
his exertions a fortune of two or three hundred a year, 
retired to his native town, where he purchased a sma!l 
estate, and spent the remainder of his days in ease and 
honour. He died here, as already mentioned, on his 
birth-day, in the year 1616, at the age of fifty-two. 
‘** Shakspeare,” says Dryden, ‘‘ was the man, who, of all 
modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and 
most comprehensive soul. All the images cf nature 
were still present to him, and he drew them, not labo- 
riously, but luckily. When he describes anything, you 
more than see it—-you feel it too. Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation ; he was naturally learned ; he needed not the 
spectacles of books to read nature ; he looked inwards, 
and found her there.” Besides his plays, Shakspeare 
was the author of several other poetical productions, 
and especially of a collection of sonnets, of great sweet- 
ness and beauty—two of which, as they are not much 
known by common readers, we have given in another 
column. 

April 25.—The birth-day of OL1ver Cromweit. This 
extraordinary man was born at Huntingdon, in 1599, 
and was the second son of Sir Henry Cromwell, of 
Hinchinbrook. Of so eventful a life as his we can in 
this place merely note the leading epochs. He entered 
Parliament in 1625, as representative for the town of 
Huntingdon. It is a curious circumstance that in 1634 
the future Lord Protector was actually on the point of 
leaving England for America, along with the celebrated 
John Hampden, when the vessel in which they had 
embarked was detained by orders from the Court. From 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, in 1640, which 
led almost immediately to the commencement of the 
civil wars, Cromwell, who sat in the House for the town 
of Cambridge, appears as one of the most conspicuous 
characters on the popular side both in debate and in the 
field. Although he had reached his forty-second year 
before he ever drew a sword, from the battle of Marston- 
moor, in 1644, at which he was present as Lieutenant- 
General of horse, to the battle of Worcester, in Septem- 
ber, 1651, his military genius displayed itself in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, by a crowded succession 
of the most brilliant achievements. In April, 1653, he 
openly seized upon the supreme power in the state by 
entering the House of Commons with a party of soldiers, 
pulling the Speaker from the chair, ordering his men 
to take away “‘ that bauble,” as he called it, the mace, 
and locking the doors. On the 16th of December, in 
the same year, he was formally invested in Westminster 
Hall with the dignity and authority of Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland— 
in other words, with the sovereignty of the nation. His 
administration of the government was characterized by 
the same vigour and ability which had distinguished the 
previous part of his career; and he not only repressed 
whatever remained of the late confusions, and re- 
stored a state of perfect internal tranquillity; but, 
by the firm and lofty tone which he adopted towards 
foreign powers, he elevated England to a height of in- 
fluence and glory which, since the time of Elizabeth, 
she had never approached. In other respects, how- 
ever, his government was little better than a mere des- 
potism—that is to say, every thing was conducted solely 
according to his will and pleasure; and if justice was 
generally administered between man ana man, learning 
protected, manufactures and commerce encouraged, and 
public order ably maintained, these blessings were due 
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rather to the good sense and indulgence of the Dictator, 
than tothe supremacy of the law. On the 26th of June, 
1656, he was publicly enthroned anew as head of the 
‘State, with still greater pomp and ceremony than on the 
former occasion—a Parliament which had been summoned 
that year having (after the ejection of two hundred of the 
more refractory members) consented to confirm his au- 
thority. From this period, however, his reign was more 
disturbed by alarms and conspiracies than it had been 
in the earlier portion of it. Anxiety and disease toge- 
ther at length began to make rapid inroads upon his 
constitution, and he expired on the 3d of September, 
1658, in the sixtieth year of his age, leaving the protec- 
torship to his eldest son Richard, who resigned it, how- 
ever, on the 22d of April in the following year. 

April 26.—S¢. Mark.—The eve of this feast of the 
Evangelist was formerly remarkable for a popular su- 
perstition. The believers in omens and witchcruft 
used on this night to sit in the chureh-porch, for 
three years successively; and on the third year it 
was held that the apparitions of all in the parish who 
were to die in the succeeding twelvemonth passed 
into the church. Pennant says that no farmer in North 
Wales will dare to hold his team on St. Mark’s day. 
Why the plough or the harrow should not be used on 
a day when the season is generally propitious to their 
employment is difficult to say. We hope the farmers 
of North Wales are wiser now than they were forty 


years ago. 
The British Museum is closed during the Easter week. 


SHAKEPEARE’S SONNETS. 


TRUTH. 

O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 

For thatsweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer's breath their masked bud discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwooed, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so : 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
Aud so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 





Love, 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no! it isan ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star of every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time's fool ; though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


HOLIDAY WALKS. 
Mitton, who passed the greater number of his riper 
years in London, has thus, in the Paradise Lost, de- 
cribed the pleasures which the dwellers in large towns 
may feel in an occasional excursion into the country :—- 


“— One who long in populous cities pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to eeathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound,” 


It is a fashion, but we think an ignorant and unfeelin& 
fashion, to laugh at what are called Cockneys enjoyin$ 
the country. It is a fashion, too, to undervalue th® 
suburbs of London ;—and several clever writers, proud 
of their mountains and their Jakes, and very justly so, 
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have asmile of contempt ready for us when we talk of 
our “ upland hamlets,” our fertile valleys, and our broad 
river. If we attempt no absurd comparison between 
the features of a highly cultivated country, and those of 
a wild mountainous region, there is no sense in this con- 
tempt ; for the suburbs of London are not only beauti- 
ful as compared with the suburbs of other great cities, 
but even if they were not so, the people of London 
would be wise to wander forth whenever they could obtain 
a holiday, caring nothing for those who chose to laugh 
at their happiness. ‘The great poet whose lines we have 
quoted was too ardent a lover of nature not to enjoy 
her, because his circumstances had removed him from 
the sight of her grander features. He could find delight 
in the commonest objects—“ each rural sight, each rural 
sound ;” and thus, if authority were wanting for our 
pleasure in 

—_—_——_— walking not unseen 

By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green,” 
we have authority enough—quite enough authority, and 
quite enough common-sense conviction, which is above 
ail authority—to take our holiday walks in content and 
self-satisfaction, envying no one who has higher oppor- 
tunities, 

“So we the meadows green and fields may view, 

And daly by fresh rivers walk at will.” 

This is the season when London pours forth her 
crowds into the country. We hope there are many who, 
if they are able and desirous to abstain from their usual 
occupations on Easter Monday, will have good taste 
enough to hasten away from town 

“ To hear the lark begin his flight.” 


None but those who have enjoyed the pleasure can con- 
ceive how doubly exquisite are all natural objects in 
the first hours of morning. What a delight for an in- 
dustrious artisan to find himself, in company with a 
friend, or with his wife and children, several miles from 
the smoke and din of the great town before the usual 
hour of breakfast! How freely he breathes! How 
fresh every thing around him smells! How cheering 
are the sounds from every hedge! - The very insects 
that are beginning to sport in the warm mornings of 
spring seem to make music in their rapid flights! The 
happy party sit down winder a hedge to their simple 
breakfast. Every thing around them contributes to 
their happiness, and seems to share in it. ‘The meal is 
finished ;—but how is the day to be spent ? 

It is a bad thing, for it is apt to induce that weari- 
ness which the French call ennwi (an untranslatable 
word), to make a holiday walk without an object. 
Doubtless every thing in the country is new and beau- 
ful to him who comes forth from the city to enjoy it. 
But it requires a habit of observation to enjoy it tho- 
roughly ; and that habit is only acquired by degrees, and 
by observing one thing at a time. It is a great advan- 
tage to have some pursuit in our walks :—but this ad- 
vantage can only be attained by a little accurate know- 
ledge which every one may acquire. Forinstance, thereis 
uo difficulty in a working man learning a little of Botany, 
so as readily to name a plant when he finds it, and to ar- 
range it in the class to which it belongs. When he has 
so arranged it he knows many of its habits and qua- 
lities—whether it delights in moist or dry places—whe- 
ther it is an annual plant, or biennial (that is, lasting two 
years), or perennial (that is, continuing to grow from 
year to year),—whether it possesses useful or noxious 
properties. In some of the neighbourhoods of London, 
many of the rarest plants are found. Ifa man, there- 
fore, know something of botany, the knowledge will 
give a double interest to his holiday walk; and this 
pursuit, which engrosses his attention without fatiguing 
it, will not render him less capable of enjoying the ge- 
neral beauties of a landscape, or make the song of the 


birds less pleasant to his ears, 
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Again,~ it is not very difficult to obtain sufficient 
knowledge of what is called Entomology,—that is, the 
knowledge of insects,—to be able to classify an insect 
in the same way as a plant, and to obtain some notion 
of its peculiar habits. There are many thousand species 
of British insects alone ;—and a very large proportion 
of these are to be found in the immediate vicinity of 
London. ‘To search for these insects in their several 
haunts—on the grass, in the woods, by the sides of 
ditches, on the banks of rivers—furnishes an agreeable 
and instructive occupation: and when a particular spe- 
cies is found, and carried home in a little box, by the 
knowledge of classification which may be attained by 
some diligent study, the insects so collected at various 
times may be arranged upon a system; and after a few 
years, a very valuable collection may be formed, whose 
contemplation will furnish the best lessons of the infinite 
variety and beauty of the works of God. 

Again,—by the aid of a little knowledge, the very 
ground over which a holiday walk is made may become 
an object of great interest. ‘The science which imparts this 
interest even to a clod of dirt is Geology,—or the science 
which instructs us as to what the earth is composed of, 
and as to the various changes which have taken place 
upon its surface. Through this species of knowledge, 
no walk, however barren of other interest, can be with- 
out its pleasures. The greater part of London is built 
upon a very stiff clay, called “ the London clay.” It is 
an improving object to see how far this clay extends—to 
find where it begins to be superseded by chalk, and 
where by sand or gravel. In pursuits such as these 
the most extensive subjects of inquiry are opened to the 
mind ; and if that mind is rightly tempered, it will be- 
come elevated and enlarged at every step in the prac- 
tical attaininent of such knowledge. ‘The observing and 
inquiring understanding thus 

“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running stream, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

But suppose a man has neither time nor inclination 
to learn enough of botany, or entomology, or geology, 
to obtain the most lasting pleasure and improvement 
from a holiday walk in the country. We shall still 
say, walk into the. country, and have your eyes open 
when you walk. Let us give you a key to one of the 
greatest pleasures that a walk can impart, both to those 
who have much knowledge and to those who have little. 
Trace the progress of the seasons in your successive 
walks. Itis now Easter. The spring is not very far 
advanced. Most of the trees are budding, but they are 
not all in full leaf:—- the blossoms are not yet powdered 
over the hawthorn hedge ;—the flowers of the field peep 
cautiously out of their leafy nests ;—you have scarcely 
seen a swallow skimming above your head in pursuit of 
his insect food ;—the well-known voice of the cuckoo 
has not been heard. Take another walk at Whitsuntide. 
What a change is now to be traced! The trees are in 
full leaf;—every hedge is covered with the white flow- 
ers of the hawthorn ;—the cowslips are thick in every 
meadow ;—the swallows whirl about you in rapid 
chase ;—the voice of the cuckvo comes across you, with 
the self-same sound that you used to rejoice in when a 
boy. Is it not pleasure enoug! to watch these gradual 
changes ? And whilst yon can enjoy such pleasures, that 
cost little and leave a lasting improvemeut and happi- 
ness, is it not folly to lose your time, your money, and 
your health, at Greenwich Fair ? 





THE LIBRARY. 


THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 
On the 23rd of April (New Style),-1709—a hundred 
and twenty-three years ago—the first number of Tue 
Tarter was published. A volume containing all the 
numbers, net reprinted, but as they originally came from 
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the press, 1s now before us, We look upor tnis volume 
with a sort of veneration. 'This publication was the first 
attempt made in England, or in any other country, to 
instruct and amuse unlearned readers by short papers, 
appearing at stated intervals, and sold at a cheap rate. 
The Tatier was the first Penny Magazine; and some 
of the ablest writers which England has produced did 
not think it beneath them to contribute to this good 
work of enlightening a large body of their countrymen, 
to whom this little paper was devoted. Amongst the 
most eminent of these men were Steele, Addison, and 
Swift—names which will be remembered as long as the 
English language endures. The object of these writers 
was ‘“‘to bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, 
at tea-tables and at coffee-houses.” They aimed at re- 
fining the mass of idle and ignorant people who then 
constituted what was called ‘ ‘The Town’ ;—znd to re- 
press the looseness and coarseness of manners which then 
prevailed. There was at that time very little general 
knowledge ;—and even those whose stations in life af- 
forded them leisure wasted their opportunities for im- 
provement in frivolous or wicked amusements. It was 
then thought no disgrace to be ignorant of the com- 
monest things; and a person of wealth or rank was 
not considered less a gentleman for being an open pro- 
fligate. It was a bold attempt to endeavour to allure 
the idle to some application, and to cover the vicious 
with well-deserved ridicule. But the attempt succeeded. 
Gay, who lived at the same time as Addison and Steele, 
speaking of Isaac Bickerstaff (the assumed name of the 
conductor of the Tatler), says—*“ it is incredible to con- 
ceive the effects his writings have had on the town ; how 
many thousand follies they have either quite banished or 
given a very great check to; how much countenance 
they have added to virtue and religion; how many 
people they have rendered happy by showing that it was 
their own fault if they were not so; and lastly how en- 
tirely they have convinced our fops aud young fellows 
of the value and advantages of learning.” 

The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian—the three pe- 
riodical papers to which Steele and Addison were the 
principal contributors—have been reprinted as often, 
perhaps, as any books in our language. They were 
originally published ina foliohalf-sheet. Of the num- 
bers of the first edition of the Tatler the columns are ex- 
actly the width of our Penny Magazine, and about two 
inches higher. Each numberconsists of two pages only, of 
which neariy one fourth is occupied with advertisements. 
The price was a penny. The work was published three 
times a week, and reached 271 numbers, the last ap- 
pearing on the 2nd (13th) January, 1711. The Tat- 
ler was succeeded by the Spectator, printed in the same 
form, and the first number appeared on the lst of March, 
1711. The Spectator was also originally printed at a 
penny; but in August, 1712, a stamp duty upon pa- 
pers printed on a half sheet took effect (the beginning of 
the present tax upon newspapers), and the halfpenny 
stamp raised the price of the Spectator to twopence. 
The first number of the Guardian appeared on the 2d of 
March, 1713. The Guardian was followed up by the 
Englishman (more political in its character), of which 
the first number appeared on the 6th October, 1713; 
and that, again, was succeeded by the Freeholder (also 
political in a great degree), which was first published on 
the 23rd December, 1715. In this last work the la- 
bours of Addison as an Essayist were brought to an end. 

The Tatler was in some respects a newspaper. It 
contained, generally, an article of foreign intelligence. 
The difference between the Tatler and the numerous 
half sheets of news then published, consisted in its ori- 
ginal papers of morals or criticism ;—these are the 
only parts for which it is now preserved in libraries. 
Many of the essays, which produced great effect at the 
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period of their publication, are now comparatively unin- 
teresting to a general reader, although highly valuable 
to a diligent student of our national manners. There 
are many, however, which may be read with great and 
universal pleasure, particularly those in which the quiet 
humour of Addison displays itself. It is curious to 
trace the gradual rise in the character of the Tatler. 
The writers at first appeared to be very cautious in 
their experiments upon the tastes of their readers. There 
is in the early numbers much that would appear frivo- 
lous and useless ; but, gradually, a higher tone of feel- 
ing, and greater vigour of writing, manifest themselves : 
the improvement which the Tatler itself produced upon 
its readers appears to have been reflected back upon its 
authors. 

The Spectator was altogether a work of more elevated 
pretensions than the Tatler. The paragraphs of news 
were discarded ;—the essays were more carefully and 
elaborately written ;--a plan of an imaginary club was 
adopted, which runs through the whole work and gives 
it a high dramatic interest ;—and many articles of sound 
and generous criticism were introduced, which had for 
their object to direct the public attention to splendid pro- 
ductions of literature, such as Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
which had been neglected amidst the heartless corrup- 
tion that disgraced the age of Charles II. Of course, 
such a collection of papers, written principally by the 
most beautiful prose writers of our country, will always 
delight and instruct, however obsolete may be some of 
their allusions, and however the delicate taste which 
pervades them may appear feeble, by comparison with 
the coarser strength of an earlier or a later age. 

The character which we have given of the ‘ Spectator’ 
may apply, with few exceptions, to the ‘ Guardian.’ 

These first and best of our essayists may now be 
bought at a very cheap rate. The Tatler is generally 
found in four or five volumes—the Spectator in eight— 
the Guardian in two; and they may be purchased, se- 
cond hand, for ls. 6d. or 2s. per volume. There is no 
difference of consequence in any of the editions. In 
some the Latin mottoes to each paper are translated. 
There is a large collection of this class of books called 
‘ The British Essayists,’ in forty-five volumes, with an 
introduction and notes, by Mr. Chalmers. This edition 
was published at about 4s. 6d. a volume, but may often 
be met with much cheaper. It contains, in addition to 
the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, the Englishman 
and the Freeholder, which we have already noticed, and 
the following other periodical works, collected together :— 

The Rambler, by Dr. Johnson, of which the first 
number appeared on the 20th March, 1750. 

The Adventurer, by Dr. Hawkesworth, First num- 
ber dated the 7th November, 1752. 

The World, by Colman, Bonnell Thornton, Lord 
Chesterfield, and others. First number January 4th, 
1753. 

The Connoisseur, principally by the same writers as 
the World. First number January 31st, 1754. 

The Idler, by Dr. Johnson. First number April 5th, 
1758. 

The Mirror, published in Edinburgh, to which Henry 
Mackenzie, the novelist, was a principal contributor. 
First number January 7th, 1779. 

The Lounger, also published in Edinburgh, and 
chiefly by the same writers as those of the Mirror. 
First number October 8th, 1785. 

The Observer. Conducted by Cumberland, the dra- 
matist, First number March Ist, 1786. 

The Looker-on. First number March, 1792. 

When any of these works can be met with very cheap, 
they may be properly purchased by the young reader, 
by the working man, or for the use of a mechanics’ or 
village library. They always afford pleasing and in- 
structive reading for odd half-hours, wiich has in most 
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cases a tendency to purify and exalt the mind. * Many 
of the allusions in all these works are difficult to under- 
stand, by one who is not very familiar with the manners 
of the times in which they were respectively published. 
There is, however, so much that is easily comprehensible 
and highly improving, that we shall always be glad to 
hear of any of them being on the shelves of our readers, 

We have been led to notice this class of publica- 
tions first in our ‘ Library,’ partly from the circum- 
stance of this week being the anniversary of the original 
publication of the Tatler, and partly from a considera- 
tion of some points of resemblance and of contrast be- 
tween the first essayists and our own undertaking. The 
authors of the Tatler and the Spectator wished to refine 
the manners, and improve the understanding, of the 
rich and the luxurious, who spent their time in busy 
nothings, and who were too idle to be diligent students. 
We wish to accomplish the same good for the much 
larger and more important class, who are desirous to 
snatch a little time from the duties of each day for the 
pleasure and real advantage of acquiring some know- 
ledge, thus presented ina light and familiar garb. What 
the Tatler and:>the Spectator did for the club and the 
coffee-house, we hope to do for the sitting-room of the 
tradesman and the mechanic—for the cottage and the 
kitchen—for the school-boy between his tasks, and for 
the apprentice after his day’s work is done. We have 
made our little Magazine four times cheaper than the 
Tatler or the Spectator, because we hope (and that 
without any arrogant pretension) to sell many more 
than these excellent works sold, although the Spectator, 
at a period when there was little regular communication 
between the metropolis and the country, occasionally 
sold twenty thousand copies. There is certainly no 
comparison between the number of readers now and the 
number of those of the days of Queen Anne,—they have 
perhaps increased fifty-fold; and there are as many mate- 
rials now as then existed, if there are not more, for fur- 
nishing useful and agreeable reading. We may not be able 
to captivate the more instructed class of readers by the ele- 
gance of style, and the delicacy of humour, which cha- 
racterised the Spectator; but we shall do what is, per- 
haps, more wanted—we shall collect for all readers a 
great body of facts to reason upon ; and happy shall we 
be if we only partially accomplish what Steele and Ad- 
dison were said to have accomplished—namely, if we 
discover the true method of making knowledge “ ami- 
able and lovely to all mankind.” 





*,* The Penny Magazine will, in most cases, be delivered weekly 
in the Towns of the United Kingdom, by Booksellers and News- 
venders, to whom Subscribers should address their Orders. It cannot 
be sent by Post as a Newspaper is, being unstamped. For the 
convenience of those, who, residing in country places, cannot obtain 
the Publication at regular week/y intervals, the Numbers published 
during each Month will be stitched together to form a Monthly Part. 
That this Part may be sold at a convenient and uniform price, a 
Montuty Surrcement, consisting chiefly of Notices of such New 
Books as we think right to give a place to in “ the Library,” will appear 
with the regular Number on the last Saturday in the Month. The price 
of the Part, whether consisting of five or of six Numbers will be Six- 
rence; each Part will be neatly and strongly done up, in a wrapper. 
Thus, the annual Expense of Twelve Parts will be Six Shillings, viz.: 
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London, Groomsnincr, Panyer Alley, | Manchester, Rosrnson, 
Paternoster-Row. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, CuaRniry, 

Birmingham, Draxe. Nottingham, Wricut. 
Bristol, Westixy and Co. Dublin, Waneman, 
Hull, Srxruenson. Edinburgh, Ovtver and Boyp, 
Leeds, Barnes and Co. Glasgow, ATKINson and Co. 
Liverpool, Wiuamer and Sarrn, 
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